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Views on the News 





HE turnover rate among city man- 

agers, based on those who have left 

the profession, is about 10 per cent— 
just about the same as the rate for executive 
personnel in the federal civil service. 

The first article in this issue analyzes 
these turnover records with respect to city 
managers who serve in one city for three 
years or less. In recent years the number of 
*‘short-termers” has been about 40 per cent 
of all city manager separations for any cause. 
Some generalizations that can be made are 
that short-termers often serve only one city; 
apparently are lacking in training and ex- 
perience; and come from fields other than 
municipal government. 

Short-term managerships are hard on 
everybody concerned. The neophyte with 
little governmental background quickly dis- 
covers how complicated and demanding are 
the tasks of council and community relation- 
ships. The city council, if it is conscientious 
in selection, is forced to repeat the laborious 
task of sorting and reviewing applications, 
interviewing candidates, and taking other 
steps in selection. The community of course 
is the real loser because it is paying for and 
is entitled to have the professional services of 
a well-qualified person. 

The article in this issue was written by 
Professor Edwin O. Stene of the University 
of Kansas who for many years has directed 
its city management training program. He 
has offered good suggestions for individual 
managers and for the International City 
Managers’ Association in reducing the num- 
ber of short-term managerships. 

It should be pointed out, however, that 
some city councils share in the blame by 


haphazard appointment procedures. The 
two worst and most frequent shortcomings 
are undue emphasis on local residence and 
failure to investigate candidates thoroughly. 

Appointment of a local man, with rare 
exceptions, means that he has not had ex- 
perience either as a city manager or as- 
sistant to a manager. It is all too likely to 
mean that he is a local businessman or in 
some other occupation with little relation- 
ship to the management job. (This warning 
of course does not apply to the excellent ap- 
pointments that have been made of city de- 
partment heads in some cities.) The city 
council often is tempted to be penny-wise 
and pound-foolish by appointing a local man 
who will accept a job for $500 or $1,000 less 
than a well-qualified outsider. 

The second shortcoming is to rely solely 
on the written application and a personal 
interview. Personal investigation also is 
needed, preferably first-hand investigation. 
At the minimum city councilmen should 
telephone not only the references but other 
persons, especially present and former em- 
ployers who know the candidate well. Even 
better is for some of the councilmen to go to 
the candidate’s city and talk to persons who 
know the candidate. Only in this fashion can 
the city council secure candid and accurate 
appraisals. 

The city council that is thorough in in- 
vestigating candidates, both local men and 
those from outside, is the one that is likely to 
avoid the problem of short-term city man- 
agers. 

Two cities recently have taken steps to 
enhance the attractiveness of the central 
business district (p. 157). 
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Short-Term City Managers 


By EDWIN O. STENE* 


Professor of Political Science, University of Kansas 


A minimum length of service in any one city is needed for a 


manager to do an effective job. 


OT infrequently one hears a city 
councilman criticize managers for 

WN “moving too often,” or a well- 
established city manager express fear that 
the system of government will suffer be- 
cause of the eagerness of some younger men 
in the profession to move to bigger jobs at 
every opportunity. The Executive Board of 
the International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion has recognized this concern by voting 
that “‘.. . managers should be discouraged 
from moving from one city to another after 
a short period of tenure merely to get a 
higher salary or to move to a larger 
city.”! An implied assumption behind these 
criticisms is that the typical short-term 
Manager moves primarily to improve his 
economic status or to gain prestige. Yet 
little has been done to determine who the 
short-term managers are or why they move. 

A precise determination of the reasons 
for short tenure and the types of managers 
involved would require extensive and de- 
tailed analyses of records supplemented by 
local inquiries. At this time, however, the 
annual turnover of city managers and the 
degree to which this turnover is the result 
of short-time service can be computed. 

No specific standard can be set as to a 
desirable rate of turnover among city man- 
agers. Computed on the basis of the number 
_who leave the profession each year, the rate 
for 1959 and 1960 was slightly less than 10 

* Epiror’s Nore: Professor Stene has been at 
the University of Kansas for the past 27 years and 
serves as director of the city management training 
program. In addition to his academic duties, he has 
been a research consultant with the Kansas Legis- 
lative Council. In 1959 he was elected an Honorary 


Member of the International City Managers’ As- 
sociation. 


1 City Managers’ News Letter, November 1, 1960. 


cent, or approximately the same as that of 
executive the federal civil 
service. In terms of separations from cities, 
thus including managers who move from 
one city to another, the rate of turnover for 
the same years was about 16 per cent. The 
difference the two ratios means 
that about 6 per cent of the managers moved 
from one city to another during each year. 
Significantly, these ratios have varied less 
that 2 per cent in the past seven years. 


personnel in 


between 


Wuat Is SHort TENURE? 

The concern over short tenure in city 
manager posts has not specified the limits of 
what is regarded as “‘too short.’ One often 
hears the statement that a manager should 
not seek to move within two years; yet there 
are instances where city councils are dis- 
turbed by a change of managers every three 
or four years. Certainly no rigid rule can be 
set down, but a period of 30 to 36 months 
seems to be a modest division point. 

For purposes of simplicity in this pre- 
liminary survey I have labeled as short- 
term service any case in which a manager’s 
appointment and his replacement or sepa- 
ration fall within a span of three calendar 
years: Such a period does not insure uni- 
formity in classification; but the general 
findings will probably approximate those 
based upon a more specific time span of 30 
months. 

The selection of three calendar years is 
not entirely arbitrary. Recent proposals 
for state constitutional revision, and charter 
proposals for the strong-mayor plan of city 
government, almost invariably provide that 
the chief executive should be elected for a 
four-year term. The traditional two-year 
term is considered too short. Similar evi- 
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dence is found in the case of the comparable 
appointive top administrator at the local 
level: the school superintendent. Unlike the 
city manager he is appointed by contract. 
While there is some concern about short 
tenure there also, a majority of the school 
superintendents in urban communities have 
appointments for three years or more.? 
Again two years is considered too short to 
provide effective service to the community. 

We cannot assume that short tenure al- 
ways is undesirable. Statistical records do 
not explain the reasons for separation. 
Without doubt the decision to terminate a 
manager’s service is made in a substantial 
number of cases by the city council or by 
the citizens of the community through the 
election of councilmen. Even when the 
manager takes the initiative on the matter, 
his evaluation of his own acceptability to 
the council and the citizenry may be a pri- 
mary consideration. 

Despite justifiable explanations in specific 
cases, however, there is reason for concern 
over short-term managerships. The fact 
that many cases are largely beyond control 


of the profession or the individual manager 
makes it all the more important that volun- 
tary resignations after short tenure be kept 
at a minimum. 


The experienced city manager knows 
that his usefulness is seriously limited in 
most instances if he does not stay long 
enough to make a thorough appraisal of a 
city’s needs and resources, to develop a 
functional program, and to infuse in the 
organization’s social structure the features 
that will provide reasonable assurance of the 
program’s fulfillment. A short-term man- 
ager cannot expect to provide genuine 
leadership in making the aims of the city 
government meaningful to its employees 
and officials or in establishing a sense of 
common objectives. 

2 American Association of School Administra- 
tors and the Research Division of the National 
Education Association, Profile of the School Superin- 
tendent (Washington, D.C.: The Association, 
1960), p. 14. The average tenure of school super- 
intendents in districts of 2,500 population and 


more is 9.1 years. Only about 35 per cent serve 
less than five years. Jbid., p. 81. 
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Wuo ArE SHORT-TERM MANAGERS? 

An initial step in any objective analysis 
of short-term managerships is to identify 
and classify the types of individuals and 
situations involved. Do these managers dis- 
play common characteristics either in rela- 
tion to backgrounds of experience and train- 
ing or with regard to experience in the pro- 
fessional service? Are certain common char- 
acteristics or common experiences related 
to the cities served as well as to the managers 
themselves? 

For purposes of further discussion I shall 
classify the short-term managers as (1) 
one-shot managers, (2) occasional short 
termers who make one or two quick changes 
during their careers, and (3) repeaters. 
Among the “repeaters” are managers who 
are referred to as “jumpers,” while others 
are classified as ‘‘advancers.” Of course, 
there are always those who defy classifica- 
tion in any of these groups. 

The one-shot manager is the individual 
who accepts a position in one city, serves a 
short time, then disappears from the rosters 
of the profession. He is not to be confused 
with the long tenure one-city manager who 
falls outside of the concern of this article. 

The terms “occasional short termers” 
and “repeaters” are self explanatory; but 
their identification is more difficult than 
that of one-shot managers. There are man- 
agers who serve short terms in two or three 
cities before leaving the profession; and 
there are those who have two or three 
short-term experiences and then remain in 
the same posts for extended periods. The 
six-year period on which this article is 
largely based does not identify adequately 
members of either of these groups. 

In an article published in Pustic Man- 
AGEMENT a few years ago, Professor George 
K. Floro attached the label of “jumpers”’ to 
city managers who move rather frequently 
from one city to another without significant 
advancement.’ It may be assumed that they 
are “driven out” of their cities more often 
than enticed by attractive offers. Their num- 
bers in proportion to the total number of 
short-tenure managers can probably be de- 


> 


3“Types of City Managers,’’ Pustic MANAGE- 
MENT, October, 1954, pp. 221-25. 
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termined by statistical analysis for some- 
what extended periods. 

The finger of criticism most frequently is 
pointed at the young managers who move 
by advancement. I recall a public announce- 
ment by the council of a small city that they 
were “‘tired of training young men to go to 
bigger cities.” But, interestingly, an older 
man was employed and he moved in less 
time than any of his young predecessors. 

To date we have no reliable statistics re- 
garding the relationship of age or experience 
to tenure of managers. Special attention to 
the young “advancer’” may be justified, 
partly because he can be assumed to move 
on his own initiative, and partly because he 
will set the future pattern of the profes- 
sion. Yet the short-term advancer is not 
easy to distinguish from the jumper. In 
view of the rapid growth of many cities and 
the upward trend of salaries, it is not diffi- 
cult to move to a slightly larger city at a 
small salary increase. Certainly the young 
man should not consider every move of that 
kind as professional advancement. Small 
advancements may actually retard his 
progress to the size city on which he has set 
his sights. 

But criticisms and warnings do not help 
determine precisely who constitute the 
short-term managers; yet a few significant 
facts have been derived from preliminary 
analyses of recent records of the profession. 
Most of the information reported here con- 
cerns the records of the years of 1959 and 
1960, but indications are that experiences 
have not varied greatly from year to year. 

An analysis of the News Letters and Direc- 
tories of the ICMA discloses that there were 
540 resignations, firings, retirements, and 
deaths of managers in recognized council- 
manager cities during the calendar years of 
1959 and 1960. Of that total, 221, or 41 per 
cent, fell within my definition of short-term 
managers. This ratio has remained almost 
constant since 1955. For 1953 to 1955, the 
earliest years covered by this study, the ratio 
of short-term managerships to the total 
number of separations was over 50 per cent. 

While departures from the profession are 
more difficult to compute—because a man 
may return after several months or even 
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years in some other service—the ratio seems 
to be consistently higher for short-term 
managers than for the profession as a whole. 
Of the managers who had served their cities 
less than three years,‘ 58 per cent apparently 
left the profession at least for a time. On the 
other hand, only 40 per cent of those who 
resigned after service of from three to five 
years left the profession. We may assume, 
therefore, that a manager who is likely to make his 
career in the profession is also likely to stay 
longer in each city that he serves. 

Of the 540 managers who were separated 
from their cities in 1959 and 1960, 312, or 
58 per cent, had served only one city, and 
40 per cent of these men apparently left the 
profession. Among all short-term managers, 
more than 60 per cent had served only one 
city, and again about 40 per cent apparently 
left the profession. Only those managers who 
left their posts within the first year disap- 
peared from the profession in larger propor- 
tions than the average for all one-city man- 
agers.’ Thus, when computed for the pro- 
fession as a whole, turnover among one-city 
managers remained relatively constant after 
the first year. But, significantly, it was more 
than twice the rate of turnover for the pro- 
fession as a whole. Further analysis shows 
four major groups of short-term managers: 

1. ‘‘One-shot managers’—those who 
serve one city for a short term and then shift 
to some other occupation—account for 
about 40 per cent of the short-term manager- 
ships. 

For the most part the backgrounds of 
training and experience of these officials are 
not published in the City Managers’ News 
Letter. It may be assumed, in the absence of 
a more detailed search for data, that a 
majority of these men are local residents 
who look upon managerships as job op- 
portunities rather than life-time careers. If 
short tenure is looked upon as undesirable 

4 The phrase “‘less than three years” is used here 
for convenience to refer to my definition of “short 
term.”’ Actually it means that their service fell 


within the limits of three calendar years—as 1958 
to 1960 or 1957 to 1959. 


‘It is possible that a few of these were in fact 
acting city managers. A council may designate a 
person as city manager even though it is under- 
stood that he will serve only temporarily. 
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experience for a city, candidates of this type 
are statistically the number one risk. 

One-shot managers tend to be concen- 
trated in the smaller cities. Whereas cities 
under 10,000 population account for slight- 
ly over 50 per cent of all council-manager 
governed cities,® that population group lost 
78 per cent all one-city, short-term managers 
in 1959 and 1960. The concentration was 
even heavier in cities under 5,000 popula- 
tion. 

2. The second largest group of man- 
agers who left their cities after short terms 
were those who made their first move from 
one city to another. They accounted for 22 
per cent of all short-term managers in 1959 
and 1960. Here the small city casualties 
were again pronounced: 60 per cent of 
these separations were from cities of less 
than 5,000 population, whereas short-term 
separations by movement from cities of 
more than 10,000 were rare indeed. 

Available records do not explain the high 
ratio of short-term managers of this cate- 
gory, but several reasons seem probable. 
Young men who are anxious to move ahead 
may have made up a substantial portion of 
this group, and possibly also salary scales 
are such that managers in these small cities 
found it necessary to move for the sake of 
family income. Then, too, there is a strong 
tendency for cities in a slightly higher popu- 
lation class to insist upon manager experi- 
ence and to send invitations to apply to 
managers in smaller cities. One young man- 
ager, in explaining a rather quick move from 
a small city, wrote, in effect, that “‘I didn’t 
expect an opportunity to come so quickly,” 
and that it was too good to turn down. Un- 
doubtedly such dramatic opportunities do 
occur; but the records of managers who 
made their first moves in 1959 disclosed 
relatively few big jumps. In most cases the 
population differences between former cities 
and new cities were surprisingly small; the 
number of advances where the population 
differential exceeded 5,000 was almost 
matched by the number of movements to 
smaller cities. 

‘International City Managers’ Association, 
Recent Council-Manager Developments and Directory of 


Council-Manager Cities (Chicago: The Association, 
1960), p. 6. 
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3. The third category of short-term man- 
agers was Closely related to the second, the 
difference being that the managers had al- 
ready served in two or more cities. Approxi- 
mately one short-term manager out of six 
was making his second or later move. Again 
there were a few significant advancements, 
but in number they were matched by moves 
to smaller cities. It seems probable, there- 
fore, that a substantial proportion of the 
managers who move to new cities after 
short terms would fall in the category of 
“jumpers” rather than of movers by ad- 
vancement. 

4. The fourth and smallest category of 
short-term managers was made up of those 
who had served in two or more cities and 
who apparently left the profession, as least 
for a time. Unlike the one-city short term- 
ers, members of this fourth group were 
about equally divided between cities below 
and above 10,000 population. Some of 
them may have retired, although short 
tenure immediately before voluntary re- 
tirement would seem to be unlikely except 
for reasons of ill health. 

While background experiences of city 
managers may have some bearing upon 
their tenure, statistical data are not ade- 
quate to provide reliable evidence.’ Yet 
it would seem that (1) a manager is more 
likely to stay three or more years in his 
second or later city than in his first city; (2) 
assistants or staff or line officers in city 
government have a relatively high degree 
of stability; (3) lower stability is found 
among federal or state employees who move 
into city manager positions, among local 
politicians and businessmen who enter the 
profession, and among “‘unknowns’’—those 
for whom experience is not reported in the 
City Managers’ News Letter at the time of ap- 
pointment. Businessmen, local politicians, 
and “unknowns” seem to be prone to leave 
the profession after service in their first city. 
Significantly the proportion of “unknowns” 
is higher among the short-term category 

7 Until recently the City Managers’ News Letter 
provided information only regarding a new man- 
ager’s most recent position, such as the managershi 
of another city. Moreover the information maued- 


ing many new appointees is not made available for 
publication in the News Letter. 
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than among the longer tenure lists despite 
the fact that the reporting of past experience 
has been more complete for recent appoint- 
ments. 

Turnover among city managers appears 
to be comparable to that of career officials 
in other governments; but there is reason 
for some concern over short tenure, especial- 
ly in small cities. Preliminary inquiry sug- 
gests the following tentative generalizations 
regarding short-term service in the past six 
years: 

1. Two out of every five separations 
from city managerships occurred within the 
first or second calendar year after appoint- 
ment. 

2. Sixty per cent of the short-term man- 
agers were serving in their first city, and 
two-thirds of them left the profession at the 
end of their short service. 

3. Short tenure was especially common 
among managers for whom no report was 
published in the City Managers’ News Letter 
regarding prior training or experience. It 
may be assumed that a large majority of 
these managers were local residents. 

4. Relatively high proportions of short 
tenure were also in evidence among federal 
and state government personnel, local 
politicians, and local businessmen who ac- 
cepted appointments to city managerships. 

5. Despite a few notable instances of re- 
peaters, the lowest ratio of short tenure was 
found among managers who were serving in 
their second or later cities. 


REASONS FOR SHORT-TERM SEPARATIONS 


No attempt has been made to collect 
statistical data on reasons for termination 
of a city manager’s service after short ten- 
ure. A review of cases of which I have per- 
sonal knowledge indicates, however, that 
the most important factor by far is that of 
unsatisfactory relationships between the 
manager and his council, or between the 
manager and the community. In about half 
of those cases the decision was made by the 
council in the form of dismissal or forced 
resignation. Occasionally the manager’s 
tenure is cut short by an abandonment vote 
or by an election that makes continued 
service impossible. In other instances the 
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city manager, sensing the growing conflict 
which hampers his effectiveness and threat- 
ens his economic future, takes the initiative 
by seeking a new position, either in an- 
other city or in a different occupation, de- 
pending upon his attachment to the city 
manager profession. 

Reasons for such conflicts are too varied 
to place blame either upon the manager or 
upon the community. Repeated instances 
of short tenure might be regarded as evi- 
dence of shortcomings; or it might be that 
a manager who is under pressure to leave 
one city is willing to accept his next post 
without thorough inquiry into the condi- 
tions of that city. Managers in these situa- 
tions tend to place blame upon the council 
or the community, and no doubt correctly 
so in many cases. Perhaps a large propor- 
tion of them would agree with the manager 
who stated that “It has been my experience 
that mayors and councilmen who fail or re- 
fuse to recognize the philosophy of the plan 
influence the ‘short-tenure’ more than any 
other factor.” 

The second factor in short tenure—but 
far behind the factor of conflict—appears to 
be economic. The small-city manager may 
feel that it is necessary to move in order to 
fulfill his obligations as a bread-winner. 
This need may be accompanied by a feeling 
that his opportunities are restricted because 
of the meager financial resources of the 
community. The consideration is especially 
prevalent in states that place rigid legal re- 
strictions upon the taxing powers of cities. 

The manager who moves after short 
tenure simply because of an urge to advance 
and to gain prestige is probably not as 
common as many observers seem to believe. 
In some instances, however, young man- 
agers do acquire favorable reputations and 
are then tempted by invitations from larger 
cities. A few infrequent reasons for short 
tenure include geographic preferences, 
family interests, health considerations, and 
educational opportunities. 

As against these observations regarding 
reasons for moving, however, mention 
should be made of the many occasions in 
which city managers resist temptations that 
are placed before them. I have seen numer- 
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ous letters in which invitations to consider 
new cities were courteously rejected on 
grounds of satisfaction with present positions 
and obligations to the cities being served. 
One young manager expressed the idea in a 
letter of thanks for an invitation from an 
official in a larger city. After enumerating 
some projects that he would like to bring to 
completion, the manager added, “The 
governing body of this city has been ex- 
tremely considerate in their attitude toward 
me and toward the operation of the city in 
general. I consider them an outstanding 
group of men.” 


Steps TOWARD IMPROVEMENT 

If the statistical data presented above are 
supported by more detailed studies, it be- 
comes evident that any program designed 
to reduce the number of short-term man- 
agerships must concentrate on the problems 
of small cities. Plans must take into con- 
sideration the available means of influenc- 
ing city managers and also possible means 
of influencing governing bodies and leading 
citizens in the communities most concerned. 
Plans to influence the managers themselves 
will probably be most effective among those 
who have opportunities to move from one 
city to another. Attempts to influence the 
manager who seeks only to serve in his 
home town are of doubtful value. 

As noted above, the ICMA Executive 
Board has made it known that leaders of the 
profession frown upon movement from city 
to city after short periods of tenure. This fact 
will probably have a healthy effect, especial- 
ly among younger men who are looking 
forward to careers as professional city 
managers. 

If expressions of disapproval do not re- 
sult in improvement in the situation with 
regard to the movement of managers from 
city to city, other mild sanctions may be 
considered. These relate primarily to ad- 
mission to active membership in the Associa- 
tion. Under the ICMA constitution any 
individual who holds a position as manager 
of a recognized council-manager city is 
eligible to become an associate member. 
After service of three years, or in less time 
if he has prepared for the profession by 
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training and experience, he may apply for 
full membership. His name is then published 
in the News Letter. If no objection is raised 
within 30 days the admission to full mem- 
bership is automatic. On the other hand, if 
any member objects, the Executive Board 
must consider the matter, and admission to 
active membership requires a two-thirds 
vote. 

It will be noted that the constitution does 
not specify any minimum length of service 
in one city. Presumably an individual may 
qualify by means of several short-term man- 
agerships. This provision might be stiffened, 
however, either by formal change of the 
constitution or by the use of protests. If a 
few members were to make a practice of 
objecting to full membership for any man- 
ager who had served less than a given period 
in one city, the Executive Board would be 
called upon to inquire into the circum- 
stances of the separation from a city. A 
gradual case-by-case application might re- 
sult in the building of a set of policies with- 
out hasty establishment of rigid rules. Since 
the first-move managers and one-city man- 
agers account for almost three-fourths of the 
separations after short tenure, no system of 
sanctions for full members of the Association 
seems necessary. It is quite possible that the 
mere expression of concern will have its 
effects primarily upon managers who are 
well established in the profession. 

Yet advice to councils, warnings, and 
minor sanctions will not of themselves bring 
an end to short-term managerships. A city 
manager works in an environment of com- 
munity struggles for power, and he often 
finds himself in the crossfires of political 
contention. Moreover, community expecta- 
tions and his own sense of mission compel 
him to engage in programs of reform for 
community betterment or administrative 
improvement. In that role he will often 
arouse opposition as well as support. After a 
few rough encounters, and perhaps the 
pleadings of a sensitive wife, he may look 
with envy toward fields with fewer built-in 
tensions. At the same time a manager’s ex- 
perience and his demonstrations of leader- 
ship often lead to attractive opportunities 
in private business and semipublic associa- 
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tions, or with the federal government. 
Without doubt, many capable city man- 
agers leave the profession because of the 
strenuous demands, harsh criticisms, and 
salaries far less enticing than those associated 
with positions of comparable responsibility 
in other fields. 

Moreover, it should not be assumed 
from the above discussion that the mark of 
success in city management is long tenure in 
one city. Tenure of itself may be the conse- 
quence of inaction as often as of achieve- 
ment. A recent conversation with a former 
councilman of a small city illustrates the 
point. After a comment that a certain young 
manager was virtually “driven out of town” 
because his plans for city improvements 
startled conservative residents, the council- 
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man told that subsequent adoption of all 
of those plans won the city a place in the 
All-America City finals. Then he added, 
*‘Our present manager will probably stay 
the rest of his life, but he won’t do anything 
of importance.” 

While length of tenure is not a major 
factor in the manager’s contribution to a 
community, it may be assumed that a cer- 
tain minimum is usually necessary to the 
institution of an effective program. More 
important, however, is that the manager 
shall have made sufficient contribution to 
a city so that later he can look back and say 
with confidence: ‘““That community is a 
better place to live in today partly because of 
what I did there as its city manager.” 


The Intergovernmental Approach to 
Metropolitan Areas 


State and local governments are searching for ways to resolve area problems 


without recourse to the extreme of federalsim. 


ACK in the early 1950's, a planning 

commissioner serving in a city ag- 

gressively expanding at the expense 
of nearby areas suggested that the suburbs, 
in self defense, get together and annex the 
central city. An examination of the many 
forms that intergovernmental cooperation 
has taken in recent years indicates that his 
facetious suggestion may be the only one 
yet untested. 

The kinds of metropolitan agencies that 
have been created range from full-fledged 
area organizations, such as Metropolitan 
Dade County and federations in several 
Canadian areas, to informal bodies of mu- 
nicipal and county officials, such as the New 
York Regional Council. Some are function- 
ally oriented programs, such as the numer- 
ous regional planning agencies; others are 
general coordinating groups, such as that 
operating in Salem, Oregon. In the San 
Francisco area both functional and general 
agencies are active. Some cities, where un- 
incorporated area is available and it is 


legal to do so, have been able to annex large 
chunks of land and thus turn many metro- 
politan problems into city problems. 

The attention of the federal and state 
governments has turned increasingly toward 
metropolitan area and their problems.! The 
federal government, for its part, has been 
particularly active recently in studying 
metropolitan transportation. Several states 
have established agencies to review munici- 
pal annexations and incorporations. The 
forms that local cooperation is taking are 


1As a result of the 1960 Census there are 212 
Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas in the 
United States (excluding three in Puerto Rico). To 
be classified as an SMSA an area must meet cer- 
tain population and economic criteria. The basic 
population standard is a central city of 50,000 or 
more inhabitants or two cities having continuous 
boundaries with a combined population of at least 
50,000. The area includes all of the county in 
which the central city is located; if two or more 
adjacent counties each have a city of 50,000 or 
more they may be included in the same area. In 
New England, however, the area boundaries fol- 
low town boundaries rather than county lines, with 
population density also a factor. 
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both numerous and varied and extend 
from coast to coast. This article is designed 
to highlight these and other trends of the 
past few years and to summarize related 
activities by state and federal governments 
and by informal organizations.” 


ANNEXATION 
While this avenue is not open to all 
cities, annexation continues to be the most 
important method by which a city can ex- 
tend its services to fringe areas. Significantly, 
1960 saw the annexation of more than 1,000 
square miles of land. Large annexations, 
such as Oklahoma City’s addition of 149 
square miles and Kansas City’s addition of 
187 square miles, are not the rarity they 
once were. Phoenix, for example, has steadi- 
ly increased its land area. A large annexa- 
tion by Nashville was upheld by the state 
supreme court in a significant decision in 
Tennessee. f 

Within the past two years, Alaska, Min- 
nesota, and Wisconsin have established local 
boundary commissions which have author- 
ity to review annexations. This serves to 
ensure that the annexing city is prepared to 
provide certain urban services. In Minne- 
sota the commission must also review pro- 
posed incorporations and consolidations. It 
has been proposed that a similar commission 
be set up in California. 

The North Carolina legislature took a 
somewhat different approach. Its annexa- 
tion legislation provides specific standards 
so that municipalities may annex land with- 
out referenda under specified conditions. 
Some of the standards relate to proximity 
to the city and absence of any incorporated 
area within the land to be annexed. The 
annexed area must meet certain standards 
of population and residential, commercial, 
and industrial development. The annexing 
city must be able to demonstrate that it is 
prepared to provide municipal services. 

The importance of this means of attack- 
ing metropolitan problems was _ under- 
scored by the preparation, by the American 

2A more complete review of metropolitan area 
developments during 1960 will be found in John 
C. Bollens, “Metropolitan and Fringe Area De- 


velopments in 1960,”’ 7967 Municipal Year Book, pp. 
47-58. 
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Municipal Association, of Basic Principles 
for a Good Annexation Law. If adopted by 
state law, the principles make it easier for 
cities to annex land under conditions of 
orderly growth. 


METROPOLITAN FEDERATION 

The well-known Dade County and To- 
ronto metropolitan federations have not 
been duplicated in North America, al- 
though metropolitan organizations with 
substantially less power have been set up in 
Montreal and Winnipeg. The Dade County 
metropolitan government has steadily in- 
creased its areas of prime responsibility, and 
the Toronto metropolitan government may 
be coming up for some remodeling. Fred- 
erick G. Gardiner, chairman of the Toronto 
Metropolitan Commission, has suggested 
that serious thought be given either to com- 
plete amalgamation of the municipalities 
involved or to a multiple voting system 
which would permit municipalities to vote 
only in proportion to their populations. 


METROPOLITAN COUNTIES 
Some observers say that the county gov- 
ernment should play an increasingly im- 


portant role in solutions to metropolitan 
area problems. A plan to do just that has 
been introduced in Virginia where the 
legislature recently enacted laws permitting 
counties of more than 50,000 population to 
set up urban service districts. Known as the 
‘Fairfax Plan,” this legislation permits the 
county to meet the needs of unincorporated 
urban areas within the county by providing 
certain municipal services without placing 
a financial burden on the rural areas not 
receiving the services. The legislation pro- 
vides for representation of urban areas in the 
administration of the service districts. 
Merging city and county governments, as 
was done years ago in San Francisco and 
Denver, has not grown at all. At least two 
specific proposals, to merge Macon, Geor- 
gia, and Bibb County and Durham with 
Durham County, North Carolina, were de- 
feated during 1960. Earlier proposals for 
city-county consolidation or strengthening 
county governments were defeated in Al- 
buquerque, New Mexico; Knoxville and 
Nashville, Tennessee; and Cleveland, Ohio. 
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REGIONAL COLLABORATION 


In many regions the standard metro- 
politan statistical area extends well beyond 
a single county. In such cases county gov- 
ernments have been important elements of 
cooperative efforts. In San Francisco, for 
example, the Association of Bay Area Gov- 
ernments is set up to give recognition to the 
separate interests of counties and cities in 
the area. Any proposal must be approved 
by majorities in both the counties and cities. 
Similarly, the informal New York Metro- 
politan Regional Council includes county 
and municipal officials in its membership. 
The Council has worked closely with the 
private Regional Plan Association in sev- 
eral studies, particularly on the open space 
project which already has had considerable 
influence in calling public officials’ atten- 
tion to the need to conserve undeveloped 
land in metropolitan areas. 

San Francisco and New York are two 
examples of general-purpose regional col- 
laboration—a relatively new development 
as exemplified also in the Washington, D.C., 
Metropolitan Regional Conference, the 
Supervisors Inter-County Committee (De- 
troit area), and the Intergovernmental Co- 
operation Council (Salem, Oregon, area). 
These are advisory groups with official rep- 
resentation from participating governments 
(mostly cities and counties). Three of the 
organizations have legal status—Detroit, 
Salem, and San Francisco. The most im- 
portant characteristics of these five organiza- 
tions are that they are voluntary groups with 
a concern for all area-wide problems. 

A recent proposal in California is of some 
significance in meeting area-wide problems. 
A state law, if enacted, would permit the 
formation of multipurpose metropolitan 
districts with representation in its governing 
body for every participating city and county. 
The district would be an organized govern- 
mental entity and would undertake any 
functions assigned by its governing body. 
Attempts to create such districts in St. 
Louis and Seattle were defeated in local 
referenda. 

While there has been some tendency for 
regional agencies to become generalized in 
approach, many are single-purpose agen- 
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cies. For example, the Northeast Illinois 
Metropolitan Area Planning Commission 
and the Twin-Cities Planning Commission 
(Minneapolis-St. Paul) are typical of re- 
gional planning agencies which extend be- 
yond the boundaries of a single county. 
Many of the most vexing problems of metro- 
politan areas, such as transportation, air 
pollution, water supply, and sewage dis- 
posal, have been given special study by 
functional agencies of this kind. 


FEDERAL ACTIVITY 


Federal interest in metropolitan areas 
problems is perhaps shown best by the cur- 
rent move toward the creation of an urban 
affairs department. A bill to set up such a 
department has been introduced with the 
President’s backing. It is expected to re- 
ceive greater support than similar measures 
introduced in the past. The proposal calls 
for consolidation of several existing housing 
agencies into a single department, but most 
supporters believe that a federal depart- 
ment also would bring a reorientation of 
the federal government in relation to local 
governments. 

Some clear ideas on the relationship of 
various levels of government, one of the 
thorniest of metropolitan area problems, 
may develop from the work of the Advisory 
Commission on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions. One of its three major study activities 
is metropolitan areas (the other two are 
taxation and revenues and mass transit, also 
of vital interest to metropolitan areas). The 
Commission soon will publish two major 
studies, one on governmental structure, 
organization, and planning in metropolitan 
areas, and the other on intergovernmental 
responsibilities for mass transportation. 

In its report on governmental structure in 
metropolitan areas, the Commission is sub- 
mitting a number of recommendations for 
consideration by state legislatures, includ- 
ing: (1) simplified statutory requirements for 
municipal annexation of unincorporated 
territory; (2) authorization for interlocal 
contracting or joint performance of urban 
services; (3) authorization for establishment 
of metropolitan service corporations for per- 
formance of particular government serv- 
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ices that call for area-wide handling; (4) 
authorization for voluntary transfer of gov- 
ernmental functions from cities to counties 
and vice versa; (5) authorization for the 
creation of metropolitan area commissions 
on local structure and services; (6) author- 
ization for creation of metropolitan area 
planning bodies; (7) establishment of a unit 
of state government for continuing atten- 
tion, review, and assistance regarding the 
state’s metropolitan areas; (8) inauguration 
of state programs of financial and technical 
assistance to metropolitan areas; (9) stricter 
state standards for new incorporations 
within metropolitan areas; (10) financial 
and regulatory action by the state to secure 
and preserve “open land” in and around 
metropolitan areas; and (11) assumption by 
the state of an active role in the resolution 
of disputes among local units of government 
within metropolitan areas. 

With respect to federal activities the 
Commission is recommending: (1) financial 
support on a continuing basis to metro- 
politan area agencies; (2) expanded federal 
technical assistance to state and metropoli- 
tan agencies; (3) Congressional consent in 
advance to interstate compacts creating 
planning agencies in those metropolitan 
areas crossing state lines; (4) review by a 
metropolitan planning agency of applica- 
tions for federal grants-in-aid within the area 
with respect to airports, highways, public 
housing, hospitals, construction, waste treat- 
ment works, and urban renewal projects. 

In its report on mass transportation in 
metropolitan areas, the Commission is 
recommending that states provide financial 
and technical assistance for planning mass 
transportation and that they authorize the 
creation of metropolitan transportation au- 
thorities. The Commission is recommending 
that Congress give advance consent to inter- 
state compacts creating transportation plan- 
ning agencies. The Commission also recom- 
mends that the federal government provide 
financial assistance in meeting the mass 
transportation problem by grants through 
planning and demonstration projects and 
by long-term loans for construction and 
modernization of mass transportation facili- 
ties. 
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STATE ACTIVITIES 


In a recent issue of PusBLic MANAGEMENT, 
the question was asked, “Do We Need a 
State Agency for Local Affairs?’’* It sum- 
marized the existing services that several 
states furnish to local governments. Per- 
haps a forerunner in this regard was estab- 
lishment of the New York Office for Local 
Government. The principal activities of the 
office are to work with both state and local 
governments in developing cooperative solu- 
tions to common problems. This is done in a 
number of ways through consultation, re- 
search projects, in-service training, and 
centralized information on local govern- 
ments. An especially important assignment 
is to advise the governor on policies for 
making effective use of state agencies in 
providing services to local governments. 

It seems likely that further state interest 
will develop regarding metropolitan prob- 
lems. In most cases state action is crucial, if 
only to establish the machinery needed to do 
the job, as in the creation of bistate agen- 
cies, or as in New York, to clear the way for 
local governments to do _ cooperatively 
what they cannot do separately. 

Another method in which state action 
can be brought to bear is illustrated by the 
Salem, Oregon, plan of “Massive Coopera- 
tion.” Here the state has joined with two 
counties, a city, and a school district, to take 
an active part in the coordination of plans 
for the region around the state capital. 


CooPERATION INEVITABLE 

It is a temptation, when looking back 
over the past decade, to say that some form 
of intergovernmental cooperation appears 
inevitable for every metropolitan area. Such 
a thesis appears sound, despite a long string 
of rejections of more or less general govern- 
ment in such places as Cleveland, Knox- 
ville, Nashville, and Seattle. Today there is 
more machinery, formal and informal, es- 
tablished to solve area problems than at 
any prior time. 

Among the forces that lead to the estab- 
lishment of such machinery, population 

3 John G. Grumm, “‘Do We Need a State Agency 


for Local Affairs???’ Pusptic MANAGEMENT, June, 
1961, pp. 129-33. 
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growth in our metropolitan areas is the 
central one. The scope of this growth is 
only lately realized, with the publication of 
the 1960 Census reports. Seventy per cent 
of the nation’s population now lives in ur- 
ban aras, and 63 per cent of the total popu- 
lation resides in 212 standard metropolitan 
statistical areas. As Victor Jones points out 
in the 7967 Municipal Year Book: 


Between 1950 and 1960 the metropolitan 
population of the United States increased by over 
28.4 million. The increase during the decade 
was larger than the total population of the 52 
metropolitan areas in 1900. The magnitude of the 
increase in the population of metropolitan areas 
during the past decade can be more easily grasped 
by looking at it as roughly equivalent to all the 
people living in 1960 in the metropolitan areas 
of New York, Los Angeles, Chicago, and Phila- 
delphia.‘ 

Area needs vary, but water supply and 
sewerage, highways, and mass _ transit— 
particularly mass transit—seem to be the 
problems that require some form of joint 
action. The net effect has been to create im- 
peratives that must be heeded in those 
areas, where the problems are most pressing. 
A statement in the final report of the Mil- 
waukee County Intergovernmental Co- 
operation Committee can be generalized 
to apply equally well to all metropolitan 
areas: 

The continued growth of the metropolitan 
area will inevitably impel local government of- 
ficials toward joint and cooperative action in the 


4“‘Metropolitan Areas,”’ 1967 Municipal Year 


Book, pp. 33-42. 
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furnishing of governmental services and the solu- 
tion of metropolitan problems. Joint arrange- 
ments and cooperative activities will increasingly 
be relied upon to bridge local political boundaries 
in the interest of effective and economical gov- 
ernment services. 


It should be recognized, however, that 
such cooperation often comes with re- 
luctance. The Milwaukee Committee has 
listed these barriers to cooperation in its 
area; reworded somewhat, they apply in 
most metropolitan areas. 

1. Uncertainty over the actual extent of 
authority to cooperate under existing state 
laws. 

2. Lack of regular and consistent com- 
munications between chief executives and 
members of local legislative bodies, particu- 
larly with reference to problems that can 
and should be met by joint action. 

3. Historic antagonisms between 
central city and suburban communities. 

4. Lack of understanding and enthusi- 
asm on the part of the public for joint 
municipal action, except in emergencies. 

5. Hesitation on the part of local of- 
ficials to take action which their own 
analysis and judgment may dictate, but for 
which necessary public support is lacking. 

The indicators point toward the neces- 
sity and even the inevitability of cooperat- 
ing. State and local officials increasingly 
recognize the need, but the important deci- 
sions—political decisions as reflected in law 
—are yet to be made in most states and 
areas. 


the 
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Downtown Mall Financed by 
Special Assessments 


ROPERTY owners and merchants on 

Lincoln Road have been participating 
since November, 1960, in the permanent 
pedestrian mall constructed in 
Beach, Florida. 

The Lincoln Road Mall got under way 
when the city charter was amended in June, 
1959, to permit mall construction on city 
streets with the assessment of costs against 
abutting property owners. In November, 
1959, freeholders authorized the sale of 
$600,000 in general obligation bonds to fi- 
nance construction of the mall. The next 
steps were public hearings and a court 
suit to test the project. In July, 1960, 20- 
year general obligation bonds were sold at a 
net interest cost to the city of 3.84 per cent. 

Construction began immediately with 
installation of storm sewers, and water lines 
and the removal of street trees. The city 
acted as prime contractor and coordinated 
all construction through the engineering de- 
partment. This enabled the city to use city 
crews whenever possible and to subcontract 
different phases of the work so that construc- 
tion could start in advance of completed 
detail plans. These and other steps were 
taken to expedite the work so that the mall 
could be opened by Thanksgiving. Twenty- 
seven contractors took part in construction 
as well as city forces from the engineering, 
water, and parks departments. 

The mall is eight blocks long, and the 
the cost of $600,000 is to be repaid entirely 
by Lincoln Road property owners. The 
mall features tropical flowers, archways, 
shelters and walkways, fountains, special 
lighting, and free-standing glass enclosures 
for display of merchandise. Most of the 
shops are for men’s and women’s clothing 
and for books, cameras, candy, gifts, and 
other specialty items. Municipal parking 
areas adjacent to the mall provide space for 
3,000 cars.—Monrais N. Lipp, city manager, 
Miami Beach. 


Miami 


Moving Sidewalks Installed in 
Central Business Area 


WO moving sidewalks have been in- 

stalled in the central business area in 
Tacoma, Washington. The moving side- 
walks, or “escalades,” provide enclosed 
moving belt pedestrian passageways at mid- 
block locations so that shoppers can avoid 
climbing hilly streets. The escalades also 
provide convenient shortcuts for the long 
narrow blocks—625 by 100 feet. 

The escalades were installed as part of a 
bond issue of $3.9 million for street and 
bridge improvements that was approved by 
the voters in 1958. Two pairs are now in 
operation, and two more installations will 
be in operation at the end of the year. 
Total cost for the four installations is 
$875,000, including site acquisition, demo- 
lition, installation of tunnels through build- 
ings, machinery and equipment, and archi- 
tect’s fees. Maintenance and servicing will 
be provided by contract through 1961; the 
city then will take over maintenance and 
servicing. 

Each escalade unit is 92 feet long and 42 
inches wide. Each unit moves up an incline 
of 12 degrees at 90 feet per minute and has 
a capactity of 7,200 persons per hour. Each 
pair of moving sidewalks is housed in a 
single tunnel. Special safety devices stop 
the equipment automatically if any foreign 
object is caught at the threshold plate or at 
the ends of the moving handrails. 


Modernizes Refuse Collection 
and Disposal Service 


RAND Junction, Colorado, has mod- 

ernized its refuse collection and dis- 
posal service with the establishment of a 
new sanitary landfill, purchase of packer- 
type trucks, and employee training. 

The city abandoned an open-dump area, 
which will be converted later for recrea- 
tional development, and opened a sanitary 
landfill in some former river bottom land. 
The local health agency assisted in selection 
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of the site and in setting up the landfill 
operation. Three packer-type trucks with 
low rear-end loading facilities were pur- 
chased to replace obsolete side-load trucks. 
Weekly pick-up service was begun with 
combined collection of garbage and rubbish 
for all properties. This replaces the former 
system of weekly or biweekly collection of 
rubbish by city crews and weekly collection 
of garbage by a private contractor. Collec- 
tion fees have been lowered from the total of 
$1.50 or $1.75 for single-family residences 
to a flat $1.25 per month. Rates for com- 
mercial establishments and apartment 
houses have been adjusted accordingly. The 
sanitary landfill will be reclaimed for indus- 
trial parking areas. 

As part of the changeover to complete 
municipal service, all sanitation employees 
were given in-service training in public rela- 
tions and were provided with uniforms at 
city expense. A large card was distributed to 
all householders and other properties to 
show the refuse collection schedule and 
regulations for wrapping garbage, emptying 
ashpits, and providing containers. Smaller 
reminder cards have been prepared for 
various violations that ask for the coopera- 
tion of citizens. The careful and extensive 
preparations have brought about excellent 
citizen compliance with regulations, strict 
scheduling for refuse collection, and better 
morale among sanitation empoyees.—JoE 
M. Lacy, city manager, Grand Junction. 


Traffic Safety Awards 
Made to 165 Cities 


HE National Safety Council recently 

cited 165 cities and 21 states for out- 
standing accomplishments in traffic safety 
as reported in the Council’s Annual Inven- 
tory of Traffic Safety Activities for 1960. 
The Award of Honor, top NSC citation, 
went to East Lansing and Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, and Fort Worth, Texas. 

The Award of Merit, second highest 
Council award, went to four states and eight 
cities: the states of Colorado, Connecticut, 
Delaware, and Oregon; and the cities of 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana; Lakewood, Ohio; 
Merced, Mountain View, and Santa Moni- 
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ca, California; Sturgis, Michigan; Wilming- 
ton, Delaware; and Woodstock, Illinois. 

Forty-eight states and 1,259 cities re- 
ported to the National Safety Council in the 
1960 Annual Inventory of Traffic Safety 
Activities. The Inventory is an appraisal ad- 
ministered by the NSC to provide a detailed 
and continuous guide for effective traffic 
accident prevention by setting performance 
standards for each city and state. 

In addition to Council awards, further 
recognition will be given some of the cities 
and states at a later date by four national 
organizations which cooperate in the Inven- 
tory program. The American Bar Associa- 
tion will present awards for outstanding 
traffic court programs, the American As- 
sociation of Motor Vehicle Administrators 
for driver licensing, the Institute of Traffic 
Engineers for traffic engineering, and the 
International Association of Chiefs of Police 
for police traffic supervision. 


Revises Insurance Policies for 
Better Coverage 


LIVETTE, Missouri, has revised and 

expanded its insurance coverage to 
provide better protection for the city govern- 
ment, especially in the area of bonding. 

The program was based on two sources: 
recommendations developed by a five- 
member insurance advisory board and a 
report on the practices of other cities pre- 
pared by the city manager. The advisory 
board, composed of experts in the insurance 
field, made many recommendations for 
better coverage at lower cost. 

The city manager’s survey covered 20 
cities in Missouri and Illinois from 3,000 to 
55,000 in population. It was especially 
interesting in showing the prevalence of 
poor insurance practices. Many cities ap- 
parently have unlimited faith in the honesty 
of their employees because they carry little 
or no bond on those employees. Few cities 
cover elected officials under any kind of 
bond. The policies that are held have no 
relationship to population, budgetary 
amounts, number of employees, or other 
pertinent factors. Most cities do bond the 
city manager and the city clerk in amounts 
ranging from $3,000 to $100,000, with the 
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average at $10,000. Other key employees, 
such as the treasurer, collector, and depart- 
ment heads, are not singled out for special 
amounts. In some cities they are not 
covered at all. 

Police were included in one-half of the 
cities but usually only by blanket position 
employee bonds in small amounts of $1,000 
to $10,000. Only one-fourth of the cities 
covered the fire department, in each city by 
blanket position coverage. 

Following the surveys and recommenda- 
tions, the city council approved a compre- 
hensive program with fire coverage of 
$300,000; a general blanket liability policy 
for $100,000 and $300,000; a _ general 
blanket position honesty bond covering all 
employees for $20,000; workmen’s compen- 
sation; check protector and forgery; and 
honesty bonds for the city treasurer and city 
manager at $60,000 each. Competitive 
bidding used, and contracts were 
awarded to five different companies with a 
total annual premium of $5,000.—W. E. 
FROEHLICH, city manager, Olivette. 


was 


Two Cities Earn Reductions in 


Fire Insurance Ratings 


WO cities recently have received better 

fire insurance ratings through improved 
fire service and protection programs. In one 
city the improvement has been brought 
about largely through relocation and mod- 
ernization of fire stations, and in the other 
through improvements in fire alarm, fire 
prevention, and other activities. 

In Decatur, Illinois (78,004), the fire in- 
surance rating has been reduced from Class 
5 to Class 4 through the purchase of new 
equipment, the addition of manpower, 
stepped-up training and inspection pro- 
grams, improvement of construction and 
related codes, and location of fire stations. 
On April 18 voters approved a $285,000 
bond issue which, together with $70,000 
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from other sources, will pay for an extensive 
program of building new fire stations and 
relocating and improving existing stations. 
This is expected to bring further improve- 
ment in the city’s rating when completed. 
The fire station location plan provides that 
each station will be built or modernized to 
accomodate first-line and reserve equip- 
ment, training areas, and modern living 
accommodations. 

Each station will be located with respect 
to street pattern, traffic circulation, indus- 
trial and commercial development, and 
coverage for the entire city as well as areas 
likely to be annexed in the foreseeable 
future. In a report to the city council, City 
Manager John E. Dever pointed out that 
the city has two less fire stations in operation 
than it did in 1935 despite the city’s sub- 
stantial increase in area, population, and 
employment. 

West Hartford, Connecticut (62,382), has 
had an over-all advancement in fire insur- 
ance rating from Class 5 to Class 3. A 
smaller portion of the town, in a separate 
fire district, was moved from Class 4 to 
Class 3. Most of the residential property in 
this city will receive substantial reductions 
in insurance premiums—1 per cent per $100 
of valuation for basic fire insurance and 
about 5 per cent for homes protected under 
homeowners’ forms of insurance. For 
garages, stores, public buildings, churches, 
and other buildings, the reductions will 
range from 5.5 to 19.0 per cent, depending 
on location and type of construction. 

Principal factors in the improved rating 
were the installation of new fire alarm 
boxes and emergency telephone equipment, 
installation of new fire hydrants, purchase 
of two fire pumpers, town voter approval of 
a new fire station to be built later this year, 
revision of building and related codes, an 
increased fire prevention program, and in- 
service training. 





Recent Economic Trends 





VIDENCE is accumulating that the 

economy passed a low point sometime 
during the first quarter of 1961. Although 
the uptrend of recent weeks has been mild, 
many industries have reported higher orders 
and no important segment of: activity has 
shown substantial further deterioration.” 

This appraisal of the trend of business 
leads off a Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago 
review published recently. The report indi- 
cated total employment in average weekly 
hours in manufacturing, adjusted for sea- 
sonal variation, has been improving since 
December. Virtually all measures of general 
activity indicate that the recent decline was 
the mildest of the post-war period, the bank 
said. This is particularly evident in the case 
of total employment. In no month during 
the recession did total employment drop 
below the corresponding month a year 
earlier, although manufacturing employ- 
ment was 1,000,000 lower in March than a 
year earlier. Most of the manufacturing 
employment decline was in durable goods 
industries. However, in March there were 
2,500,000 more persons in the labor force 
than a year earlier. 

Despite the business slowdown in the 
latter half of 1960, revenue from principal 
consumer excise taxes reached record levels 
during the year. The Federation of Tax Ad- 
ministrators observes, however, that al- 
though the gains were substantial, they 
were proportionately less than those re- 
corded in 1959. 

Sales tax collection were up 8.7 per cent 
and exceeded $4 billion for the first time. 
The increase was attributed to “rising con- 
sumer spending and higher tax rates.”’ In 
some states, the municipalities share in 
sales tax revenue collected by the state 
governments. The Federation of Tax Ad- 
ministrators noted: 

“A significant part of the total increase 
of the state excise tax collections in 1960 re- 
flects the first full year’s operation of the 
heavy volume of tax rate increases enacted 
in 1959. In that year four states raised sales 


tax rates; four states raised motor fuel tax 
rates; and 15 raised cigarette tax rates, five 
of which also adopted new taxes on tobacco 
products other than cigarettes. In all, state 
sales taxes brought in $4.3 million, motor 
fuel taxes $3.4 million, and tobacco taxes 
slightly less than $1 billion.” 


CONSTRUCTION 

Construction contracts, boosted by an 
unusual display of strength toward the end 
of the year, climbed to another all-time high 
during 1961. This was the 14th year in a 
row that total construction contracts set 
records, according to an analysis by the 
F. W. Dodge Corporation. The record was 
only a tiny fraction above the previous high 
set in 1959. Total contracts were valued at 
$36.3 billion. 

The largest dollar gain—$750 million— 
was chalked up by contracts for highways, 
although the record of 1958 was not dupli- 
cated. Led by office building contracts, 
commercial buildings showed a gain of 7 
per cent to $1.6 billion, also a new record. 
Despite a decline in housing, dwelling units 
reflected a sizable gain over 1959. Apart- 
ments accounted for 21 per cent of all units 
reported, the highest proportion reached in 
the postwar period. The Dodge report also 
observed that school construction contracts 
were at an all-time high, and 13 per cent 
higher than 1959. 

The F. W. Dodge analysis pointed out 
that the 1960 gain in contracts was largely 
accounted for by highways and schools, 
which are largely government-owned, while 
the principal decline was in housing, pri- 
marily private ownership. Government- 
owned projects accounted for 35 per cent of 
all contracts in 1960, as compared with 31 
per cent in 1959. 

Public works contracts totaled $6.9 bil- 
lion, or 20 per cent above the previous year. 
Chief contributor to the 1960 gain was the 
highway sector which scored the largest 
increase of any construction category— 
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bridges were also up sharply but sewerage 
system contracts dropped below 1959. 

Contracts for utilities, both private and 
public, amounted to slightly more than $2 
billion, or an increase of 5 per cent over the 
1959 level. However, by categories, water 
supply systems showed a gain of 8 per cent 
over 1959, while electric and airport con- 
tracts dropped. 

INCOME 

The Bureau of the Census in January 
issued its annual report on consumer in- 
come with data for the year 1959. 

Average monthly income of families and 
persons both reached record levels in 1959. 
The estimated median income of families 
was $5,400, a gain of $350 or 6 per cent over 
1958. For persons, the median income was 
$2,600, $130 or 5 per cent higher than a 
year earlier. Most of the increase in money 
income represented a gain in real purchas- 
ing power since prices rose only slightly dur- 
ing 1958-1959. 

Over a 12-year period, between 1947 
and 1959, average family money income 
rose from $3,000 to $5,400, or about 80 
per cent. A good part of this advance re- 
flected the rise that took place in consumer 
prices, but there was also a substantial in- 
crease in real purchasing power. In terms 
of constant (1959) dollars, average family 
money income increased from about $4,000 
in 1947 to $5,400 in 1959, a rise that aver- 
aged approximately $120 a year over this 
period. 

Of the nation’s 45 million families, about 
5.5 million, or 12 per cent, received annual 
incomes of $10,000 or more in 1959. An- 
other 19.5 million, or 43 per cent, had in- 
comes ranging between $5,000 and $10,000. 
Ten million families were in the $3,000 to 
$5,000 bracket, while the remaining 10 
million families had incomes under $3,000. 


FAMILY CHARACTERISTICS 
The Census Bureau also reported on 
household and family characteristics as of 
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March, 1960. The report noted that of 45.1 
million families in 1960, almost all main- 
tained their own household; that is, were 
primary families. There were only 206,000 
secondary families, or groups of related 
lodgers or resident employees sharing the 
homes of nonrelatives. In addition, there 
were 1.5 million subfamilies made up of 
married couples or parent-child groups 
sharing the homes of relatives. 

During the last decade the average size of 
family has increased whereas the average 
size of household has remained virtually 
unchanged. This difference has resulted 
from two simultaneously and partially off- 
setting trends—a decrease in the average 
number of adults who live together and an 
increase in the average number of children 
in the home. The increase in the number of 
children per household has been offset by a 
corresponding decrease in the number of 
adults per household; the number of one- 
person households increased especially rapid- 
ly during the decade. At the same time, the 
increase in the number of children per fami- 
ly has been about three times as great as the 
decrease in the number of adults per family. 

The current population survey also 
showed a great deal of mobility among the 
heads of households. Of every 1,000 heads 
of household, 182 had moved within the 
prior year. For most of these, 127 out of 
1,000, the move had been within the same 
county. For 28 the move had been from an- 
other county within the state. ‘Twenty-seven 
had lived in another state the previous year. 


Bonp ELECTIONS 


Between December 1 and March 31, 
more than a $500 million in bond issues 
were approved in 530 bond referenda. Dur- 
ing the same period, 187 issues totaling $143 
million were rejected. 

The Investment Banker’s Association of 
America reported that there were nearly 
$1.8 billion in bond issues scheduled for 
electoral decisions between April 1 and 
November 30, 1961. 





What Cities Are Doing 





Mobile Police Dogs 

ANVILLE, Virginia, uses a combination of 

patrolmen, three-wheel motorcycles, and 
police dogs to provide specialized patrol cover- 
age. The five dogs have been trained to ride on 
the rear of the motorcycles in special plywood 
boxes and are used mostly for patrol of business 
areas after midnight. Each motorcycle is equipped 
with two-way radio and a portable spotlight to 
check store fronts. For the many alleys and rear 
entrances where the motorcycle cannot be driven, 
the patrolman parks the machine, the dog jumps 
off at command, and they go in to check the 
buildings. On return, the dog jumps back in the 
rear of the motorcycle. The plywood box for 
each dog is built as a compartment, with the 
front 12 inches high and sides sloping to the rear 
which is 6 inches high. The high front gives the 
dog protection in case of emergency stops. 


Sets Up Censorship Board 

Abilene, Texas, has created a citizens review 
board to review and classify publications, ad- 
vertisements, motion pictures, plays, vaudeville 
shows, and other public exhibits. Five classifica- 
tions are established: acceptable; acceptable for 
adults and children over the age of 12; objec- 
tionable for minors, children must be accom- 
panied by a parent or guardian; not recom- 
mended but not prohibited, children must be 
accompanied by a parent or guardian; and pro- 
hibited, no showing under any circumstances. 
Board decisions can be appealed to the board and 
then to the city commission. 


Suggestion System Awards 
Ohi», is 
annual suggestion system contest for city em- 
ployees with $800 in award money furnished by 
the local association of independent fire and 
casualty insurance companies. Prizes range from 
the first award of $100 to the 12th award of $30. 
Further awards are granted in the form of one or 
two days off with pay. Suggestions are con- 


Dayton, conducting its seventh 


sidered in four broad areas of saving money or 
labor in present operations, accomplishing more 
at the same cost, improving employee safety and 
welfare, and improving public relations. The 


judging committee includes a city commissioner; 
two former mayors and a former city com- 
missioner; an employee representative; and a 
representative for the city manager. A special 
dinner with award presentations will be held 
later in the year. The program had its origin in 
the suggestion of a former mayor who offered 
$100 to get the program started. Additional 
award money was provided from the Dayton 
Foundation which participated in the earlier 
contests. Annual savings from the six previous 
contests are estimated by City Manager Herbert 
W. Starick at $137,000 per year. 


Scooter for Meter Checking 


Washington Court House, Ohio (12,388), has 
had two years of successful experience with a 
motor scooter as an aid in contro) for 539 park- 
ing meters. The scooter replaced a three-wheel 
motorcycle. In previous years, annual operating 
costs for the motorcycle had averaged $400 to 
$450. Total operating costs for the motor scooter 
have been about $40 per year. In 1958, the last 
full year with the motorcycle, meter collections 
totaled $37,000. In 1959, collections increased to 
$44,000, and in 1960 to $46,000. In addition, 
about 65 per cent more parking tickets are being 
issued, and parking turnover has increased 75 
per cent. Other reasons for better meter enforce- 
ment are that one police patrolman has been 
assigned full time to this work, and the motor 
scooter is more adaptable and versatile in traffic 
so that more meters can be inspected during a 
tour of duty. 


Begins Communications Survey 

Montgomery County, Maryland (340,928), 
has begun a study of communications needs 
with a matching fund grant approved by the 
United States Office of Civil and Defense Mobil- 
ization. The survey is being done by a consulting 
engineering firm and will cover all radio and 
telephone communications systems and facilities 
of the county government. Some specific items 
to be covered by the study are: a plan for a cen- 
tra] communications headquarters; analysis of 
existing radio systems for fire, police, public 
works, and civil defense; consideration of a cen- 
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tral switchboard for the county government; re- 
view of present contracts for equipment mainte- 
nance and a study of the possibility of county 
maintenance with its own personnel; and civil 
defense requirements for maintaining contact 
with state headquarters under national emerg- 
ency conditions. The consulting firm is working 
closely with the area telephone company to insure 
that the latest developments in telephone service 


are covered. The consultant’s report is expected 
in the fall. 


Authorizes Area Government 

Borough government has been authorized by 
the Alaska state legislature in a law passed just 
27 months after achieving statehood. Boroughs, 
together with cities, will provide area-wide local 
government. Borough incorporation standards 
require that population be large enough and 
stable enough to support organized government. 
The boundaries must conform generally to the 
natural geography of the area proposed for in- 
corporation and must include all areas for the 
development of local services. Other incorpora- 
tion standards relate to the area economy and 
transportation facilities. Boroughs have three 
mandatory 


area-wide assessment and 


collection of property taxes, operation of public 


powers 


schools, and planning and zoning. Other area- 
wide powers may be added by the incorporation 
petition or by the local boundary commission, 
a state agency, before the incorporation election. 
Such powers must be approved by a majority of 
the electors both inside and outside municipal 
boundaries. Cities are prohibited from exercising 
the three mandatory area-wide powers as well as 
those adopted by incorporation petition. The law 
also has a permissive section for borough adop- 
tion of the council-manager plan. 


Recent Finance News 

Wichita, Kansas, has issued its Cash Handling 
Manual (see City Hall Bookshelf) as a guide for 
city departments. Sources of cash, forms, and 
procedures are outlined together with reporting 
requirements. The booklet is illustrated with 34 
sample forms....Denver is saving about 
$60,000 per year on drug purchases, according to 
the National Institute of Governmental Purchas- 
ing, by competitive bidding and the purchase, 
where possible, of all drug requirements for one 
year in advance. ... New York City reported 


savings of $80,000 per year in the purchase of 
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drugs as the result of an intensive campaign to 
gain city discounts similar to those given to the 
federal government.... Voters in Phoenix, 
Arizona, recently approved general obligation 
and revenue bonds totaling $103,000,000. More 
than 80 per cent of the amount will be used for 
water, sewer, airport, and street improvements. 
... Voters in Boulder, Colorado (37,718), 
recently approved a bond issue for $4 million for 
expansion and improvement of the municipal 
water system. The total program calls for ex- 
penditures of $7,477,000 over the next eight to 
10 years. 


Changes in Urban Population 


Central cities of the 12 largest metropolitan 
areas in the United States lost 2 million white 
residents and gained 1 million nonwhite residents 
during the decade of the 1950’s. Outside the cen- 
tral cities, on the other hand, 93 to 99 per cent of 
the population in these 12 areas remained white 
—a proportion basically unchanged for 30 years. 
These and other population findings were pre- 
sented recently in a paper to the Population As- 
sociation of America by Harry P. Sharp, director 
of the University of Michigan’s Detroit Area 
Study. In each of the 12 cities the proportion of 
white persons declined “. . . slowly in the thirties, 
gained momentum in the forties, and became 
most pronounced in the fifties.” Sharp commented 
that in addition to absolute population losses, 
the central cities are now losing that part of their 
citizenry best able to pay the costs of city govern- 
ment. Suburban Detroit families had a median 
income 11 per cent above that of city dwellers in 
1951; by 1959 the gap had increased to 25 per 
cent. He added that there is little evidence that 
new housing and urban redevelopment programs 
will slow the drift to the suburbs. 


Employee Orientation Program 

Thirty-six employees of Beverly Hills, Cali- 
fornia, have completed the orientation program 
established in June, 1960. After some experimen- 
tation, the program now consists of a three-hour 
session presented once each month. The program 
opens with a brief message of welcome from 
Administrative Officer John B. Wentz followed 
by remarks by the assistant administrative officer 
on the responsibilities of city employees. Then a 
30-minute film, Your Special Island, is shown to 
acquaint employees with the broad operations of 
the city government. After a coffee break other 
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city officials present information on various 
aspects of employment, including the probation- 
ary period, vacation and sick leave, workmen’s 
compensation, the salary plan and payroll de- 
ductions, employee safety, and city health insur- 
ance. Ample time is provided for questions. Each 
employee on the day he first reports for work re- 
ceives an “Orientation Kit’ with general infor- 
mation on many phases of personnel and other 
policies of the city government. Examples of 
items in the kit are the city hall telephone direc- 
tory, health insurance brochures, civil service 
rules, employee handbook, and information on 
the retirement system. Employees are asked to 
bring the orientation kit to their orientation pro- 
gram so that various policies and practices can 
be more easily explained. 


Manuals and PR Materials 

Pontiac, Michigan, recently issued a Home- 
owners Handbook to provide information on build- 
ing, zoning, and other regulatory codes and 
ordinances. Precise information is provided on 
ordinance requirements, where to obtain per- 
mits, penalties, and appeal procedures. A home 
improvement checklist provides information on 
contractors, inspectors, and signing contracts. 
The concluding section provides information on 
special inspections that will be made in urban 
renewal areas for home improvement and con- 


servation activities. .. . Glendale, California, is- 


sued two leaflets in connection with the opening 


of its new administrative center. One leaflet was 
sent out with utility bills, and the other was 
issued at the time of dedication ceremonies. The 
building will house a branch library, a fire sta- 
tion, and a branch office of the public service 
department. . . . Palo Alto, California, has issued 
the first number of a monthly city hall news- 
letter... . Recent progress reports have been 
issued by Middletown, Ohio, and Johnson City, 
Tennessee. 


Large-Loss Fires in 1960 

Property damage totaled $357 million in 1960 
from 391 “‘large-loss” fires in buildings, indus- 
trial facilities, transportation equipment, and 
other property in the United States and Canada. 
Defined as fires with individual losses of $250,000 
or more, the analysis compiled by the National 
Fire Protection Association shows that these fires 
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were considerably less than 1 per cent of al] 1960 
fires but were responsible for almost 25 per cent 
of the entire dollar loss. Of the 391 fires, 319 oc- 
curred in buildings of all types with losses 
totalling $169 million. The most frequently in- 
volved buildings were, in order, public schools, 
steel fabricating plants, hotels, supermarkets, 
churches, saw and planing mills, restaurants, 
shopping centers, and department stores. The 
principal reasons that the 319 building fires 
spread out of control, according to the NFPA, 
were construction weaknesses and the absence of 
protective sprinkler and alarm systems. The 
structural weaknesses included missing division 
walls, unenclosed stairways, and elevator shafts 
which allowed fire to spread throughout the 
building instead of confining it near the point of 
origin. 


Reorganized City Departments 

More than 20 cities, in submitting information 
for the 1961 Municipal Year Book, reported sub- 
stantial administrative reorganizations or estab- 
lishment of new departments in personnel, 
finance, planning, urban development, and pub- 
lic works. New departments of city planning were 
established in Beverly Hills, Escondido, La Mesa, 
and Monterey Park, California; Moline, Illinois; 
Fort Worth and Port Arthur, Texas; and New- 
port News, Virginia. In some of these cities the 
planning department was established for the first 
time; in others it resulted from a transfer of func- 
tions and personnel from building or public 
works departments. Centralized finance depart- 
ments were established in Durham, North Caro- 
lina, and Mesquite, Texas, and centralized pur- 
chasing was established in Fairbanks, Alaska. 
Departments of urban development or urban re- 
newal were set up in Santa Rosa, California; 
Marion and Terre Haute, Indiana; and White 
Plains, New York. Centralized public works de- 
partments were created in Villa Park, Illinois; 
Iowa City, Iowa; Burlington, North Carolina; 
and Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. Fullerton, Cali- 
fornia, and Hollywood, Florida, established full- 
time personnel departments. Central services 
divisions to handle duplicating, mailing, forms 
control, and similar services, were established 
in Fullerton and Upland, California. Data 
processing centers were set up in Upland, Cali- 
fornia, and Fort Worth, Texas. 
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Review and Evaluation for 

Better Management Control 
FFECTIVE management requires consistent 
application of methods and 
adherence to a system of management practices. 
The San Jose (California) Hospital is managed 
and controlled by its objectives. It is imperative 


recognized 


that those who manage operating units under- 
stand the general objectives of the hospital. 

To enable people in the department to per- 
form their tasks skillfully, leadership and direc- 
tion must be provided by department heads. 
Various administrative positions have been estab- 
lished to support and guide department heads in 
the achievement of departmental goals and in 
relating these to hospital objectives. 

Our management system involves the estab- 
lishment of periodic review, evaluation, adjust- 
ment, and modification of each of the following: 

1. A statement of the functions the hospital 
is expected (these are reviewed 
formally by the management committee each six 
months). 


to perform 


2. The delineation of the attainable goals for 
the hospital as a whole (these are reviewed 
formally by the management committee each six 
months). 

3. The formulation of long-term, attainable 
goals for each department (these are reviewed by 
the department head with his assistant adminis- 
trator each six months). 

4. The determination of short-term, attain- 
able goals for each department (the project sec- 
tion of the Management Program Plan for each 
department is revised each six months by the de- 
partment head with his assistant administrator). 

5. The establishment of standards of perform- 
ance for each department (Department Achieve- 
ment Reports are brought up to date and dis- 
tributed to the departments each two weeks). 

6. The setting of standards of performance 
for each job (a performance review with each 
based the standards, and 
achievements for his job is conducted annually). 
—*‘New Management Practices for the Small 
By David E. Olsson. Advanced 
Management, published by the Society for the Ad- 
vancement of Management, March, 1961. 


person, on goals, 


Organization.” 


The Community’s Role in 
Industrial Location 

NDUCEMENTS offered in the form of tax 

relief and financial aid might not be as im- 
portant as many state and local development 
agencies would have one believe. It is obvious 
that management of most companies is reluctant 
to become indebted to the citizens of the com- 
munity. They want to be free to make decisions 
as they relate to their own business activity with- 
out undue pressure which might result from a 
feeling in the community that they have a vested 
interest in the company. In other words, the 
company is anxious to become an active and re- 
sponsible segment of the community without the 
stigma of receiving some preferential treatment. 

Influences of a secondary nature are of con- 
siderable conseqeunce in the final selection of a 
location for industrial plant facilities. These in- 
clude such noneconomic factors as political en- 
vironfnent, community facilities, and the at- 
titudes of in established 
industries toward additional industrial activity. 
Normally, these secondary forces are not serious- 


individual citizens 


ly considered until after a general geographic 
area has been selected on the primary bases of 
markets, labor, and raw materials. Once this is 


accomplished, however, the noneconomic forces 
become the decisive factor in the final decision. 

By the 
growing importance of good public relations and 
simply do not want to move into an unfriendly 


and large, corporations recognize 


environment. Neither are they eager to locate in 
an area which has a reputation for political tur- 
moil. It follows that adequate schools, recrea- 
tional facilities, fire and police protection, roads, 
and other municipal facilities must be something 
more than adequate to motivate executive and 
skilled personnel to the point of being willing to 
accept a transfer. 

Sooner or later each community must face the 
problem of industrial development realistically 
by properly assessing its assets and liabilities in 
relation to its industrial potential.—‘‘Economic 
Growth and Community Facilities.” By Thomas 
P. Bergin and William F. Eagan. Municipal 
Finance, published by the Municipal Finance 
Officers Association, May, 1961. 
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AutomaTic Data Processinc—Its APPLIcA- 
TION TO URBAN PLANNING. Richard D. Duke, 
editor. Institute for Community Development 
and Services, Continuing Education Service, 
8 Kellogg Center, Michigan State University, 
East Lansing. 1961. 112pp. $2. 


(1) BOCA Basic But_pinc Cope. Third edition, 
1960. 445pp. $6. (2) BOCA Asrincep Buitp- 
ING Cope. Third edition, 1960. 146pp. $4. 
Building Officials Conference of America, 
1525 East 53 Street, Chicago 15. (Both codes 
issued every five years with annual supple- 
ments.) 


CasH Hanpiinc MaAnua.. Office of the City 
Treasurer, City Hall, Wichita, Kansas. 1961. 
50pp. $1. (See p. 163.) 


THe CHALLENGE OF STREET LIGHTING. League of 
Kansas Municipalities, 112 West 7 Street, 
Topeka. 1961. 36pp. $2. (Reprint of series in 
Kansas Government Journal.) 


ComPENDIUM OF STATE GOVERNMENT FINANCES 
IN 1960. Bureau of the Census. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 1961. 
68pp. 40 cents. 


CoNnsTRUCTION OF ONE- AND Two-FamMILy 
Dwe.uincs AS REQUIRED BY THE BOCA 
Basic BurLp1InG Cope AND ABRIDGED BuILp- 
ING Cope. Building Officials Conference of 
America, 1525 East 53 Street, Chicago 15. 
1961. 34pp. $1.50. (Explanatory manual to 
supplement BOCA Codes listed above.) 


Economic Aspects OF URBAN RENEWAL: THEORY, 
Poticy, AND AREA ANALysis. By A. H. 
Schaaf. Institute of Business and Economic 
Research, University of California, Berkeley 4. 
1960. 51pp. 


GuIDELINEsS FOR Business LEADERS AND City 
OrFicIALs TO A New CENTRAL Business 
District. Ruth L. Mace, editor. Institute of 
Government, University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill. 1961. 150pp. $3. (Seminar papers 
on design, economics, transportation, urban 
renewal, business responsibility, and role of 
the city government.) 


InDuSsTRIAL Districts Restuprep: AN ANALYSIS 
oF CHARACTERISTICS. Urban Land Institute, 
1200 Eighteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. 1961. 77pp. $5. 


INVESTMENT OF IDLE CasH BALANCES BY STATE 
AND LocaL GOVERNMENTS. Advisory Com- 
mission on Intergovernmental Relations, 
Washington 25, D.C. 1961. 61pp. 


License Bonps—AN AID TO THE ADMINISTRATION 
oF License Laws. The Surety Association of 
America, 60 John Street, New York 38. 1961. 


20pp. 


MENTAL HEALTH AND FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT: 
Some DitemmMas OF PrRoGRAM BupGETING. By 
Stanley T. Gabis. Bureau of Social and Po- 
litical Research, College of Business and Pub- 
lic Service, Michigan State University, East 
Lansing. 1960. 68pp. (Case study of budgeting 
practices in a mental hospital.) 


MunicipaL Home Rute: Gums Lines For 
IpAHO—A CoMPENDIUM OF LEGISLATIVE AND 
JupiciaL INTERPRETATION IN THE UNITED 
States. By Elmer R. Rusco. Bureau of Public 
Affairs Research, University of Idaho, Mos- 
cow. 1960. 108pp. (Brings up to date the 
legislative and judicial developments of the 
past decade.) 


PoPpuLaTION PersPEcTIvVES. By Philip M. Hauser. 
Rutgers University Press, New Brunswick, 
New Jersey. 1961. 183pp. $3.50. 


Pusuic Finances: NEEDS, SOURCES, AND UTILIzA- 
TIoN. National Bureau of Economic Research. 
Princeton University Press, Princeton, New 
Jersey. 1961. 512pp. $10. 


RECREATION FOR THE City oF DURHAM AND 
DurHam County, NortH Caro ina. City 
Planning Department, City Hall, Durham. 
1961. 106pp. $2.50. (Well documented. 
Covers private as well as public agencies.) 


UNDERSTANDING THE EMPLOYEE AS AN _ INDI- 
vipuAL. By John R. Kennedy, Douglas 
Williams, and Raymond A. Katzell. Public 
Personnel Association, 1313 East 60 Street, 
Chicago 37. 1961. 19pp. $2.50. 
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Complex tax procedures become simple routines 
...with the IBM 1401 Data Processing System 


You cut accounting costs...smooth 
out your work load...build public 
confidence when the low-cost IBM 
1401 brings the speed and accuracy 
of electronics to yourtax accounting. 

The 1401 eliminates many time- 
consuming, repetitive steps in your 
tax accounting procedures. This 
modern data processing system ac- 
curately maintains and quickly up- 
dates the assessment record. It 
automatically applies the tax rate 
against the assessed evaluation and 
prints out the tax rolls and tax bills. 


In addition, the versatile 1401 also 
gives you a working tool for scien- 
tifically computing assessments. 
After combining the property de- 
scription with all the predetermined 
factors affecting the land and im- 
provement values, it automatically 
computes the assessed valuation. 
It’s simple... efficient... fast. 

Get full details, a small monthly in- 
vestment simplifies your accounting 
procedures, helps you give better 
service to your community. Call 
your IBM Representative. 
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DATA PROCESSING 


i. 














BLACK & VEATCH 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
1500 Meadow Lake Pkwy., Kansas City 14, Mo. 
Water Supply Purification and Distribution; 
Electric Lighting and Power Generation, Trans- 
mission and Distribution; Sewerage and Sewage 
Disposal; Gas Valuations, Special Investigations 
and Reports 


GRIFFENHAGEN-KROEGER, INC. 


Management Consultents—Personnel Services 
Administrative Improvement Programs « Budget 
Planning and Control « Job Classification and 
Salary Plans * Purchasing and Inventory Con- 

trol « Complete Personnel Testing Service 
64 Pine Street ¢ San Francisco 
Los Angeles Chicago New York 
Philadelphia Washington, D.C. 





JAMES O. YARGER and ASSOCIATES 
PERSONNEL & MANAGEMENT SERVICES 
Administrative and Fiscal Surveys « Position 
Classification and Salary Plans « Retirement 
Systems ¢ Personnel Ordinances & Regulations 
An experienced senior staff for your use 
309 Walnut St., Falls Church, Virginia 


BURNS & McDONNELL 


Engineers—Architects—Consultants 


4600 E. 63rd Street Trafiicway 
Kansas City 41, Missouri 





LADISLAS SEGOE & ASSOCIATES 
City Planners—Consulting Engineers 
Comprehensive City Plans « Zoning Plans, Or- 
dinances and Expert Testimony « Traffic, Trans- 
it, Transportation Studies « Housing Surveys « 
Urban Redevelopment & Housing Projects 
811-812 Gwynne Bldg. « Cincinnati 2 


GREELEY & HANSEN 
Engineers 


Water Supply, Water Purification, Sewerage, 
Sewage Treatment, Flood Control, Drainage, 
Refuse Disposal 


14 East Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4 





J. L. JACOBS & COMPANY 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS AND 
ENGINEERS 
Surveys—Reports—lInstallations 
Organization « Procedure « Budgetary Controls 
Property Valuation and Tax Equalization 
Job Evaluation « Classification « Salary Plans 
Fringe Area Problems « Facilities 


53 West Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4 


S. R. DeBOER & CO. 
Planning Consultants 

City and County master plans—Trade Territory 
surveys—Street plans—Zoning—Park and Rec- 
reation plans—School plans—Public Buildings 

Redevelopment—-Subdivisions 

Shopping Districts 

Consultations and Lectures 

515 E. Iliff Ave. Denver 10, Colorado 





BARTON-ASCHMAN ASSOCIATES, Inc. 
City Planners—Consulting Engineers 

General Consultation: Planning, Renewal, Traffic 
and Transportation Programs 
Municipal and County Highway Planning 
Parking Plans and Programs 
Project Planning and Design: Business, Industrial, 
Housing and Campus Districts 


600 Davis Street Evanston, Illinois 


C. H. HOPER & COMPANY 
UTILITIES ENGINEERS 
Electric—Gas—T elephone—W ater—Sewer 


Rate Studies + Financial and Economic Analyses + 
Planning * Feasibility Reports + Design « Valuations 
* Organization and Management Studies 


818 Seventeenth Street ° Denver 2, Colo. 





LEE ASSOCIATES, INC. 


Public Administration Consultants 


An experienced staff of public administration 
specialists available for surveys and installations. 


JOHNSTON BLDG., CHARLOTTE 


RAMP CONSULTING SERVICES, INC. 


Parking Programs * Feasibility Studies 


RAMP ENGINEERING ASSOCIATES 


* Engineering and Design Services * 


CANDLER BLDG., ATLANTA 2 West 46th Street New York 36, N.Y. 











PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION SERVICE 
CONSULTING—RESEARCH—PUBLISHING 
Consultants to Cities and Other Public Jurisdictions 
Surveys and Installations 
Organization, finance, personnel and all other fields of public administration 
at all levels of government 
1313 E. 60TH ST., CHICAGO 37, ILL. 


MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SERVICE 
A Service by Mail to Cities at an Annual Subscription Fee Based on Population 
Includes prompt replies to specific inquiries, special monthly 
reports, Public Management and The Municipal Year Book 


INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 
1313 East 60th Street 


WASHINGTON, D.C. SAN FRANCISCO 





Chicago 37, Illinois 














WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, PLEASE MENTION PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 
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the reason more and more water systems 


standardize on MNVUELLER= gate valves 
TIGHTER SHUT-OFEFS 


TROUBLE-FREE OPERATION 
MINIMUM MAINTENANCE 


... These are just a few of the The closing force applied to the 
benefits you get from installing stem of a Mueller gate valve 
Mueller double-disc, parallel-seat becomes four separate seating 
valves with exclusive ‘“4-Point” forces. These forces act near the 
wedging mechanism design. outer edge of each disc. Seat loads 
are uniformly developed to elimi- 
nate disc deflection and to give 
tighter shut-offs without strain. 


Other bonus features... “O” ring 
stem seals above and below 

thrust collar... life-time lubricant 
completely surrounding thrust 
collar and sealed in by “O” 
rings... bronze seat rings in the 
body and bronze disc rings 
securely dove tailed into the gates, 
are machined after assembly 

to assure perfect closures... 

high tensile bronze stems with 
strong, electrically upset-forged 
thrust collar... sizes over 18” 
have extremely high strength, cast 
manganese-bronze stems... 
complete line of end connections 
... full range of sizes. 


MUELLER CO. 


pnel 


DECATUR. ILL. 


es ot: Decatur, Chattanooga, Los Angeles 
eller, Limited, Sarnic, Ontorix 








PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 


ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS 
1313 E. 60th St. | MATTER AT CHICAGO, ILL. 


CHICAGO 37, ILL. 
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Return Postage Guaranteed 


University Microfilms 
Eugene B. Power 
313 N. First Str 


. 
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Now Available Twenty-eighth Annual Edition 


THE MUNICIPAL YEAR BOOK 1961 


e New sections on urban population, metropolitan areas and annexations, 
city and regional planning, urban county developments, sewerage system 
financing, and municipal parking lots and garages. 


* Final 1960 census data for 3,048 cities over 5,000 population. 


* Up-to-date reference on governmental data, personnel and salaries, and 
police and fire data. 


® Includes revised directories, bibliographies, and model ordinances. 


594 pages. Clothbound. No advertising 
Price $10 postpaid 


THE INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1313 East 60th Street Chicago 37, Illinois 























